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NEW DIVIDEND WARRANT OFFICE, 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Bx the aid of the Companion to the Almanac 
for 1836, we are enabled to present the reader 
with the view.and the following de- 
tails ‘of “one of the most original pieces of 
interior architecture to be met with in any of 
the public buildings of the metropolis."* It 
has been executed from the designs of Mr. 
R. Cockerell, the successor of Sir John 
Soane,} as architect to the Bank of Eng- 
land 


The Dividend Warrant Office, which is 

_ situated immediately behind the colonnade 
of the west wing of the south front of the 

Bank, and forms one side ot what is called 

the Garden Court, occupies a space of 94 

feet by 42 feet ; and was lighted by a series 

of five Venetian windows. Above the spa- 

cious hall, or rather in the upper part, it was 

found requisite to construct a set of smaller 


rooms; and the difficulty lay in effecting this . 


without impairing its appearance, and ren- 
dering it not only disproportionately low, but 
also veniently gloomy. «In taking the 
space for wen ape tooms, Mr. Cockerell 
has shown hi a worthy successor of Sir 
John Soaue ; the pee here exhibited 
being not raisewort! t its ingenuity, 
but also Poy Uemnataha dl wiiamak Gacice. 

The hall below is divided lon- 


are lighted 

ia series of windows in the upper part of 

e central space, where a noe falls 

itectly upon them through the glazed com- 

of the arched ceiling. 

view is taken from the en- 

towards the west, and 

six inter-columns, with 

enetian windows. looking into 

The centre avenue is divided 

by a handsome, bronze stove, with 

open and railing, about five feet and a 

half in On one side, the railing slides, 

in a groove in the floor, behind the stove, or 

rather in a place provided for it between the 

two stoves, it being a double one, with a 

fire-place facing each end-of the room. The 
® Architeetural Magazine. 

Sir 36m Soane died on Fr 


f U 


he Museum, 
xxi,, p- 209 to 214; No, 598. A 
of Sir Jolin Soane will be found in a 

succeeding page of the present sheet, 


the Mirror, vol, 
brief memoir 


side divisions of the room are also parted off 
in the middle by an open, Venetian window, 
with duuble ‘columns and pilasters; which, 
while it increases the scenic richness of the 
whole, keeps up the character produced by 
the windows looking into the court. These 
lesser columns serve also, in some measure, 
to give by comparison — importance {o 
the -principal order, which not being very 
large, might otherwise appear smaller. to 
than it actually is. entablature to 
is lattey order not quite the ds 
usually assigned to it, and the i ‘is 
tather plain, and of little projection ; yet this 
deficiency is amply made up by the deep 
and richly decorated cove which spriu 
from it, and which naturally appears to b 
long to, or be an extension of, the hori- 
zontal portion of the order itself. It is orna- 
mented with caducei and arabesque foliage 
in relief, and also by rich double consoles 
beneath the projecting-piers and arches above 
and at the angles. Above every pair of co- 
lumng, and between the triple windows, 
placed in each compartment of the upper 
story, corresponding with an inter-column 
below, there is a panel embellished with a 
Mercury’s head in @ hollow, surrounded by a 
wreath ; and the remainder of the surface is 
eovered with arabesque foliage .and seroll- 
work. As will be seen by the Engraving, 
this upper part does not extend the whole 
length of the room, but only as far as two of 
the larger inter-columns on each side. the 
division made across the room oy the. stove 
and railing; for the upper story is continued 
along over the ends of the rooms as well. as 
its sides. Each of these returns of the r 
story is occupied by a triple window, w 
piers forming its divisions are ornamented 
with pendant foliage aud fruit; and the tym- 
panum of the arch above it is also filled up 
with sculpture, representing a caduceus in a 
large wreath, and two cornucopie. At the 
end shuwn in our view, another window is 
seen on the ite side of the room oa the 
upper floor, which coutributes very much 
beth to the brilliancy and thy ive 
effect of the scene. The other teint je win- 
dows, (four on each side,) are quite plain, 
without even any mouldings to connect them 
into ene composition ; might, therefure, 
be described av each consisting of’ three, 
separate windows, a wider between twa nar- 
rower ones. In concluding our iption, 
we ought to observe that the ceiling of each 
compartment of pea rie pe 
is o icularly design; an 
that is a series of emblematic figures 
in bas-relief, placed over the entablatury on 
each side the arches to the Venetian win- 
dows, and corresponding blavk compart 


ments, 
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THE LAMENT OF A GRECIAN PRINCESS. 

Tux Aegean! the Agean! and its wave-encircled 

‘On whose immortal hills the morn awakes with all 
its smiles, 

Ohi! how my lonely spirit pines its golden woods to 
eee, 

And its streams that wander through their shades as 
musical and free. 

theden lovely ones of earth—around my 

But give me back the sylph-like maids that grace 

: aative land ; 


pk gat 
pcs al creme not the heart bereft of home and 


The tose which blooms on Scio's plains when sum- 
; Mer gives it birth, 
Can never live in distant climes, nor quit its native 


Awa I. who with a sceptred hand a conqueror’s 
throne divide, 

Reve tat weep in solitude for ocean's rolling 

Crown'd with a diadem of tow'rs the cities of the 
sea 

Are blended with the clouds, are peopled 

- with the free ; ss 

No Alaric or Attila e’er the lucid wave, 

Which shatter’d Xerxes’ and whelm’d the 

in its grave, 

The Z ! the 't h the earthquake- 

Co 


en thy hills 


. ; 

Although the storms of many an age have | 

along thy shore, ve 

Thou hast dared the thunderbolt of heaven as Titans 
did of yore. 


The vine and citron with their fruit empurple all thy 
Ava the torrent's voice upon the ear like distant 


music swells ;— 
That voice which has eutranced my sleep shall 
never blend with mine,— 
Thou lovely land! whose palace-halls with sorrow I 
_  Tesign. Cc. G. 


THE PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE. 
Tat heart is entranced with bliss 
While 


i 
a “d haun' 5 
: Pease es rere re ee 
ue 8! ce 
Tht Bloom in the sunny ay 
. For Fame is the sybil whose 
Minglee its music with Nature's spell. 
- Lat the commune too 
In ine benutifal hush of night, 
O'ey marshall'd tombs which the lunar queen 
' Revweals to the be moves sereue 


In acirele of Night : 
S ve Ay A pete: mp 
the t te that consecrate the heart. 
The gorgeous gloom whieb falls 
the old 


cathedral 
When the eloquent choir have ceased to sing, 
Awd mute is the dreamy murmuring 
QF the anthem in the aiale, 
les within the breast a fire 
h gives ita fervour lyre. 


In an old but sacred fune 


the spirit bi 
And make it great in jiness. 
sa hwiphesee fh Mar 

o the sunny calm of even, 
Aud hear the chime of many a bell 
Flow o'er my heart a swell, 
Like a 8 voice 
For Solitede Ine ao 
Which glorifies the heirs of fame. 
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avoided, either in dress, or for 

one wishes always to have clean 
to carry 

unknown ip most 


be taken of all ki 
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In all Macedonia I could not even find spirit 
of wine for my hy, . It is convenient 
to carry a small, tin pot for making coffee or 
tea, an iron kettle for making soup and boiling 
meat, a small, iron frying-pan, a large spoon, 
a apparatus, with spoon, knife, and 
fork, and a pocket, leathern cup ; for although 
all such things, excepting the knife and 
fork, are generally to be found in the Turkish 
inns, they are sometimes awanting, or other 
people may already have used them; besides 
which, one is thus enabled to cook in a more 
cleanly manner. A fire apparatus, with some 
wax candles and a candlestick, is also useful ; 
for people often use, instead of candles, resi- 
nous wood, or even kindled hay, which gives 
very little light. 

Europeans may find it to dispense 
with chairs, and 10 employ instead of them, 
their bed, a stone, a square piece of Walla- 
chian salt, or low, Turkish stools ; but this is’ 
not the case in regard to a table when one is 
obliged to write. I should therefore recom-’ 
mend the traveller to take along with him a 
small, ble, iron table, consisting of five 
iron , four being fitted together, two b 
two, in the manner of an inclined cross, a 
the fifth serving to attach together both the 
crosses. Such an apparatus is easily fitted 
to every Turkish, round table or sofra, which 
is never more than four or five inches high.’ 
Some towels are also necessary, as well as a 
small provision of tea, coffee, rice, sugar, 
raisins, and the like. .In this way, the tra- 
veller can find something to eat everywhere, 
and he can establish his d:vowac wherever he 
likes.. 1t is a good ‘precaution always to 
secure, before departing, the meat necessary 
for the next dinner or supper, such as fcwls, 
lamb, &c., then by sending it on with one of 
the servants. or the Tartar, to the inn, so that 
he may reach it an hour or two before the 
Test of the party, they enjoy the pleasure of 
finding their dinner ready, and are not 
obliged to wait till the meat is sought for 
and cooked. 

The Tarks eat at eleven in the morning, 
and at six or seven in the evening. The 
common meats are, all kinds of poultry; 
lamb, either roasted or cooked as a ragout, 
or made into a soup with rice, sometimes 
it is roasted whole with rice, hashed meat, 
or liver, and red, Spanish pepper in its inside ; 
the pillaw, or rice with butter, fat, or milk ; 
a kind of cake or tart of herbs and eggs 
called pita ; salad, raisins, grapes ; excellent, 
acidulous milk, or jaghur, &c. Good milk 
is found nearly everywhere ; but as the Turks 
take coffee without milk, you must alwa' 

ious evening, the milk for t 

s breakfast, as otherwise it 
made into cheese or hur. 
still various Aachés or ragouts 
with butter, jaghur, or Spanish 
hachés of the of plants, the 


order, the 
next 
would ‘be 
There are 
prep ad 
3 


Pepper, 


sarma, and many sweet dishes, such as 

and milk mixed together and fried; 
hala, a kind of glutinous food with honey, 
stewed fruits, comfits, and various fruits, 
amongst which the melons, water-melons, and 
grapes, are the only ones which are better than 
in other parts of Europe. They have some 
vegetables which are unknown in German: 
and France. It is easier to live well with the 
Turks than with the Christians; for those of 
the Greek religion often have fast-days or 
even weeks: however, Europeans should ‘not 
care about this strictness, but, even in con- 
vents, should, like the Turks, order meat, 
and other necessary things, especially as 
they do not know how to cook salt or 

fish ‘properly. Excellent, red wine, not at'all 
sour, like Quin’s pretended Hungarian wine, 
is found everywhere. 

The best,months to travel in Turkey are 
from April to October ; for, in winter, ‘the 
roads are bad in many places, and sleeping 
in rooms with paper windows is unpleasant. 
In the Archipelago, it may, perhaps, be dif- 
ferent. As for the plague, it is léss preva- 
lent in winter and in spring than in autumn ; 
it seems to be always at Constantinople, 
although not at the neighbouring towns 
where Christians live. In Macedonia, it is 
said to happen rarely, only once in twenty- . 
five years, as is alleged. This year it was 
there, and in various towns. The Turks 
are still ignorant of the proper means to 
extirpate this disease, which, like the cho-' 
lera, attacks chiefly the lower class of 
wore those who’are dirty or intemperate. 

e saw two towns, Koprifi and Tenishe- 
Vardar, surrounded, by order of the Sultan, 
with a military cordon, so that nobody 
could either go in or out; rather a singular 
way of preserving the lives of those who 
had not yet been attacked with the disease. 
The consequence was, that in other towns, 
the people took great care that the governor 
should not. know of any of the cases ‘of 
plagae which occurred in them. The plague 
was ut Dubnicza in August, owing to the 
clothes of a Tartar, who had died there, 
being sold to the Jews. Yet travellers 
must not fear this disease; it is customary 
to go round about and avoid infected pluces ; 
and the cholera is worse, from being liable 
to attack one anywhere. It is, therefore, 
advisable to carry proper medicines for 
these and other violent diseases. In Ture 
key, one finds very few medicul men; the 
puchas have generally some Jew or Turk, 
who is rather a charlatan than a hekim or 
doctor. Indeed, there is no opening for a, 

hysician in Turkey, as the sick call thém 
in only for old, chronic diseuses ; whilat for 
dangerous maladies, pod only tnke -the 
advice of women or quacks, und too often 
die without any advice at all. Surgeons 
are atill rarely to he met with: even in 
Servia there is a great want of medical men, 
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‘and the government have ordered many 
kreis doctors, (physicians for a district of 
country,) and surgeons, but the individuals 
‘are still awanting to fill these offices. In 


_ ‘Turkey, good physicians are only to ‘be 


found in the chief cities, Smyrna, Salonichi, 
Bucharest, Constantinople, Belgrade. A 
medical school in Turkey, aswell as in 
Servia, would be a most useful institution. 
At present, the army physicians in lurkey 
are chiefly European gentlemen. Sending 
Turks or Serviuns to European schools will 
never be of the same benefit as medical 
schools in those countries themselves. 

The Europeun, on arriving in a town 
where European consuls are residing, should 
put himself under the protection of the 
consul of his own nation; so that, if he 
remains for some time, he may be exempted 
from tribute. The post is vtill in a very 
imperfect state throughout Turkey, and 
the Vienna post is the only regular com- 
inunication between Germany and Turkey, 
so that the consuls’ houses are the places 
where the traveller will be likely to find 
news from home. 

Lastly, T may speak of the robbers who 
are said to infest Turkey. I do not know 
how it was formerly, but now there are 
almost none; or, where there are suspected 
to be any, stations of soldiers or gendarmes 
are placed, although these, perhaps, should 
sometimes be stronger. The only parts where 
one is likely to be robbed at present in 
Turkey, are, the north-west part of Bosnia, 
where the new regulations of the Sultan, 
the new, militery dress, &c., find many 
enemies; also the limits of Thessaly and 
Greece, where Grecian robbers are said to 
infest both sides. But even in these last 
countries, as in the Olympus, it is possible 
to travel with a good escort, and the advice 
of well-inclined pachas. In other parts of 
Turkey where I was told there were rob- 
bers, as in Albania, I suspect they were only 
men exasperated by bad treatment, and not 
able to get justice, or governed contrary to 
their customs, who revenged themselves by 
killing the soldiers of the pacha, although 
they did not, on that account, attack peace- 
able travellers. 
~ In some parts of Albania, where the 
pacha’s officers said that the pacha’s autho- 
rity was very little res » I heard the 

ple say that the GAsaurs or Christians 

d now the power; and that it was neces- 
sary to submit to them. Servia, through 
the admirable strictness of Prince Milosch, 
has been rendered as secure as any civilized 
country ; and one may travel day and night 
through the vast forests of that country, with- 
out any danger. I must add that Turkey is 
far from being, like Spain, favourable to rob- 
bers ; for if in Spain one finds many towns 
or large: villages, and few isolated farm- 
houses, the contrary is the case in Turkey. 


Besides, the slave population in Servia and 
Bulgaria ure a good race, and well disposed 
to European travellers. The Turks also, are 
the same, although less communicative. 
The Albanese are wilder, but yet not at all 
a bad people, er when one knows 
their language. The Greeks, however, are 
cunning, and often employ their cunning 
for bad pur; us ee 
By following my advice, and _ 
proper precautions, one may be assured 0 
making a pleasant and comfortable journey 
in Turkey, without the least danger, at the 
rate of twelve francs a day; but if one hur- 
ries into that country in the same fooli 
manner as Quin, without servants or inter- 
preter, and ignorant of the language; if he 
will not live like the Turks, but ask for 
tables, beds, potatoes, (which are scarcely 
known in Turkey,) and veal, (which is not 
used there ;) if he feel himself only happy 
in London and Paris, he will bring from 
Turkey very singular fancies, like our 
friend Quin, and it would be better that he 
had remained at home with his tea and 
tousted bread. I should be happy if these 
lines should induce some Englishmen or 
naturalists to follow my steps, and assixt 
me to throw, at last, some light upon the 
topography and natural history of that 
beautiful empire, European and Asiatic 
Turkey, to the investigation of which I have 
devoted the remaining, best days of my 
life-—Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal. 





Che Pobdelist. 
COPERNICUS. — 
{A streuT novel with this name has lately 


made its appearance in Germany, by Von 
A. Freiherrn von Sternberg, and is thus no- 
ticed in the number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, just published. 

It narrates the risk which Copernicus, the 

t astronomer, ran at Bologna, of falling 

into the clutches of the Inquisition, on ac- 
count of his heterodox opinion of the earth’s 
revolving rcund the sun. We extract part 
of a acene in which the loquacious vanity of 
his German attendant gives birth to suspi- 
cions of this pernicious gr 

“ Welcome, Seppe !’’ exclaimed the fat, 
good-humoured rd.—‘* Call me not 
Seppe, nor yet Giuseppe,”’ said the 
addressed; ‘I cannot bear the 
jangling name; and I have often told you, 
that I am called Peter John Fear-God Jo- 
seph Bartel, and am a native of the noble 
Magdeburg, where dwell the most virtuous 
women and handsomest men.””— 
“ Humph! of that we have a proof,” said 
the landlord, with a humoured, laugh- 
ing glance at the short, deformed figure, 
and » pock-pitted face before hi 
« But, Seppe, or Joseph of Magdeburg, 
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what have you been doing up' yonder, with 
the gay frip on your arm? Have you 
been acting a holy comedy ?”—* A holy 
comedy, indeed!” retorted Joseph, erecti 
Pisteet “Do you think the master cou! 
ke pleasure in such stuff? Our tuste is 
fined ; and we have performed an astro- 
fogeo-fellarco-estal tragedy.” 
any of the guests expressed unbounded 
astonishment at these words; others inqui- 
fitively asked what that might be. Joseph 
gasumed an important mien, laid hia finger 
pyon his lips, and rolled his small, sha 
eyes ro’ the company. He at length 


id—‘** I must betray nothing; but so much 
may tell you, as acure for your monstrous 
ce in such matters. Our tri 
proved nothing less than that the earth turns 
bout like a ball, and has so turned from the 
beginning of the world,’’—* Oho, Joseph 


leburg !”’ exclaimed the landlord 3 
“what! the earth turn??? —“ Just so; 
resumed Joseph. ‘ This queer old earth, 
that we sit so comfortably upon, turns about 
with us, and moreover runs round the sun 
with us.’’—* Explain that to us, Seppe,” 
said a broad-shouldered armourer, with a 
threatening aspect; ‘“ by St. Peter, I will 
not believe that you are making of us! 
What do you mean by the earth’s turning 
about 7’ 

Listen attentively then, good folks,” 
said the little man, with the most conse- 
quential official mien that he could put on. 
‘¢ Let us suppose that any one could rise up 
into the air, and so look down upon the city 
of Rome, as. the cranes, storks, swallows, 
and other irrational creatures do every day, 
without being the wiser for it; now, if he 
could manage to stay up there for a few 
hours, while he was most earnestly lookin 
at Rome, with her towers, and her churches, 
and her gardens, he would see, queer} 
enough, the towers and all the rest w 
away from beneath him, till, at last, the 
whole populous city would vanish away like 
a dream, and other towns would come in its 
‘tend, ay, and rivers and landscapes, and the 
nen; ich must be very amusing to 
watch.”’ e ° es e sl 

“You are a jester ;” said the armourer, 
“@guch as ‘I never before met with. The 
earth turn about indeed! Why, louk you 
‘here. What is on my hand, remains there 
while 1 hold my hand still; but I tarn m 
hand ubout, and down it goes. Now, I don’t 
see, Master Joseph of pigs, that an 
‘of us full off the earth.” This acute remar 
struck the wndience, and all eyes turned in- 
quisitively upon the lecturer; who, how- 
ever, maintained his full superiority, ex- 
claiming, with all the pride of science, 
«“ Hey duy, Master Giottino, you who are 
so clever, cannot you explain that for your- 
self? How happens it, that by night most 
People and most things disappear, so that 


one cannot conceive what has become of 
them? Why does the Podesta always dou- 
ble the watch by night, to keep people ip 
doors? And with all that, how long is it 
since half a dozen thieves, who had broken 
into the palace, and whom justice had caught, 
disappeared? Disappeared without leaving 
a trace. There is your explanation; they 
have fallen off; and indeed, I do not wonder 
at such things happening, upon any uncouw- 
monly sharp turn,” 

This explanation proves very satisfactory 
to those who have seen the roofs of their 
houses thus jerked off, and snch like acci- 
dents. It peculiarly convinces a tuilor 
“ whose red nose showed the quantity of 
country-wine he hud enjoyed, and the mea- 
sure of his credulity. ‘Yes, yes,’ said he, 
* I clearly perceive that the learned foreigner 
may be in the right ; why, I do not feel very 
steady even on the bench I sit on. Who 
would have suspected old mother earth of 
such tricks !’ * ¢ Come to Germany, 
friend,’ suid Joseph. ‘ There you'll huve 
to open a dozen ears, and yet will not gather 
all the new and admirable discoveries that 
meet us daily in the streets.’—‘ From Ger- 
many came heresy,’ murmured a dull voice 
in a cornet of the room, where a pale, leas 
monk had seated himeelf,” 

Upon this monk’s report, Copernicus is, 
of course, arrested. His examination is 
good, and although too long to be extracted, 
a few passages will, imperfectly, give its 
character. We say imperfectly, because in 
Germuny the day of bold strokes is gone by, 
and all the new writers work out their effect 
by minute touches, most unfavouruble to 
extracts and abridgementsy. The ecene of 
the examination is laid in the ducal palace ; 


g the examiner is » monk, private secrptary to 


the duke; behind his chvir stands a young 
jesuit, a disciple and secret friend of the 
accused; two courtiers appear at a door 
communicating with the duke’s cabinet. 
After a few insignificant questions, the monk 
agks, ‘* Why did you leave your country to 
come here ?’—* The fame of the Italian men 
of science, and cepeilly of the Bolognese, 
attracted me.’—‘The monk moved heevily 
in his seat, murmuring to himself, ‘ The 
blessed Virgin keep you at home next time !’ 
Then, turning to clerk, he said, ‘ Mind 
you what I shall ask now. Nicholaus Co- 
rnicus, itis reported that, during thy resi- 
ence here, thou hast prosecuted great in- 
guiries, and hast discovered a secret of 
ature, of which no one has any suspicion. 
Ie this so?’ The two gen at the door 
whispered and giggled; the Pater, with a 
threatening look, enjoined silence. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the philosopher, in a cheerful voice, 
‘it is so, reverend father. ‘There are, in- 
seats in yp Ping atl Lo nat Lg 
indicate an obscure know): of it; yet 
may nevertheless say, that, with the help of 
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my friends, I have made an entirely new 
discovery.’—* And what is it?’ questioned 
the corre secretary, after a pause. 
Again the group at the door whispered ; 
the young jesuit raised himeelf up higher 
behind the monk’s chair; and, whilst the 
astronomer considered that upon the next 
word he should speak hung the weal or woe 
of his future lot, the door opened, and a 
head with red hair, a hooked nose, and a 
puir of dim eyes, was protruded into the 
room, looking at the astronomer with an 
expression of fun and curiosity. Coperni- 
cus recognised the duke, and, in his confu- 
sion, was about to bow; a wink from the 
Pater prevented him, and the head remained 
watching between the leaves of the double 
door. During the silence that prevailed, 
whilst the master reflected, the words ‘ What 
will he say ? What shall we hear ?’ sounded 
from the next room. * * * The astro- 
nomer ut length, hesitatingly, said, ‘ I have 
discovered a new planet.’—‘ So,’ exclaimed 
the Pater; ‘ What is it??—‘ It is well 
known to you, pious father.’ During the 
pause that ensued, the jesuit behind the 


chair put his hand into a flower-pot in the _ 


window, and suffered the earth, sticking to 
his fingers, to drop lightly upon the cowled 
secretary’s paper. Copernicus involuntarily 
smiled; but the Pater, curefully blowing 
away the black particles, suid, sullenly, < I 
know it? You mistake, master; how 
should I know the thing that glitters and 
revolves’ perhaps a hundred thousand miles 
above my head? I cannot spend my nights 
in such meagre pastime as you. Once more, 
what do you eall the thing ??—* But, good 
father,’ rejoined the astronomer, ‘ you 
surely know your own room, in which you 
tr t your busi by day—your bed, on 
which you lie down at night ?’—‘ To be 
sure; and what of that??— ‘Then you 
know my planet; believe me, it is no fur- 
ther off thun the little jump from that win- 
dow into the ducal garden.’—‘ By St. Je- 
rome,’ ejaculated the Pater, ‘I believe you 
presume to make game of me in the very 
—— of these worthy gentlemen.’ A 

orse-laugh rang from the cabinet. * ®* 
‘ Let us see,’ cried the annoyed monk, 
¢ whether, if you will not confess, your ser- 
vant’s tongue be not more eusily untied.’ 
And the amazed Copernicus beheld the 
deadly pale, distorted face of his poor ser- 
vant, who, Jed in by the guard, cast a shy 
look at his master. * * * ‘ Now, chat- 
terer,’ snid the monk, ‘ confess, what thou 
hast already reported, before witnesses, of 
thy master’s secrets.’ * * * ‘Your 
reverence has rightly termed me,’ said poor 
Joseph. ‘1 aman old chatterer, who, with 
# grey beard, have not outgrown my baby 
toe and whose word is worth nothing at 
all?” 





This indiscreet bat most loyal of servants, 


-Brayley conjectures that its 


now, alter chattering through two or three 
pases, claims his master’s great discovery as 
is own ; and the jesuit’s signs induce Co- 
ernicus reluctantly to confirm the fulsehood. 
é is, in consequence, saved, and returns 
to Germany, and, we grieve for the philo- 
sopher whilst we say that the poor, prating, 
faithful Joseph suffers in his stead. 


Popular Antiquities, 





PEVENSEY CASTLE. | , 
Pevensey, though now merely distinguished 
in our maps as a harbour on the coast of 
een ee ae 
Hastings, one of the Cinque Ports, was once 
& maritime town of esiiten! ble importance. 
It is a place of very remote origin; and Mr. 
was. fre- 


quented by the Romans, who a station 


in this neighbourhood, if not at Pevensey. 


Indeed, abundance of Roman bricks afford 
strong presumption of there having been ori- 
ginally a Roman fortress on the spot. Usher, 
the celebrated historian of the seventeenth 
poe supposes Pevensey to have been the 
Caer Pensavell Coit of the ancient Britons, 
a name which Pennant derives from Caer 
Pen issa Coed, or, “ the fortress at the lower 
end of the wood ;” the Sylva Anderida of the 
Romans. The learned Somner inclines to 
fix here the station Anderida, in —— 
to those antiquaries who refer it to. Newen- 
den, in Kent; and he supports his conjec- 
ture hy the words of Gildas, which describe 
it as situated on “ the southern coast.” 

‘rhe celebrity of Pevensey, (for though re- 
duced to a village, it has an undying interest 
in our history,) rests upon its having been 
the place of debarkation of William, Duke of 
Normandy, on his sv a invasion of 
England, in 1066. It was, therefure, the 
first scene of the Norman Conquest, “the 
most momentous event in English hi 
pethaps the most momentous in the mid 

’* Here William landed from a fleet 
of 900 ships, with 60,000 men, inciudi 
cavalry; and having i 


over King Harold. 

Southey, upon the conjoint authorities of 
Turner, ve, and ‘Thie » gives such @ 
version of the Normans india oh Peven- 
sey, as to decide its having been a Roman 
station. “They landed,” he says; “ without 
opposition, on the 28th of September, ' be- 
tween Pevensey and Hastings, at a 
called Bulverhithe. William Caseetell tes 
Roman castle at Pevensey; erected three 
wooden forts, the materials of which he had 
brought with him ready for construction ; 

. or Naval History of England, vol. i., 
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" (Pevensey Castle.) 


threw up works to protect part of his fleet, 
and burnt, it is said, the rest, or otherwise 
rendered them unserviceable.”* 

‘The landiog is thus spiritedly told by 
Palgrave :—“The Thane saw the boats push- 
ing through the surf, glistening with shields 
and spears; in others’ stood the war-horses, 
neighing and pawing at the prospect of re- 
lease from their irksome captivity. Now fol- 
lowed the archers closely shorn, arrayed in a 
hight and unencumbering garb; each held 
is ‘longbow, strung for the fight, in his 
hand, and by his side hung’ the quiver, filled 
with.those cioth-yard shafts, which, in pro- 
cess of time, became the favourite and na- 
tional weapon of England. 

“The archers leap out of their boats, dis- 
perse themselves on the shore, and station 
themselves on the outposts, so as to protect, 
if , the heavy-armed troops who are 
about to disembark. a ate now 
seen, carefully and heavily treading along the 
‘planks, each covered with his‘ hawbe of 
mail, his helmet Jaced, the shield well 
strengthened with radiating bars of iron, de- 
_—— from his neck; his sword borne by 

is attendant esquire. The gleaming, 5 
clad ‘multitude — oon or beach in 
apparent disorder, but they rapidly separate, 
and, in'a few moments, each warrior is 
mounted on his steed. Banners, pennants, 
and pennoneels are raised; the t form 
into squadtons, and advance upon the land, 
which they already claim as their possession. 

“ Boat after buat poured out the soldie 
of the various nations and races assem 

* Southey's Naval History of England, vol. {,, 
p- 21, 


under the banner of William; and lastly 
came the pioneers, with their sharp axes, 
well trained and taught, and prepared to 
labour for the defence of the army, which 
they had accompanied. 

“ The quick eye of the leader selected the 
spot fur the stockades and intrenchments. 
The timbers and pavoises, and other mate- 
rials were floated from the store-ships, and 
dragged to the position which been 
pointed out. The work began with the 
utmost skill and energy, and the Thane 
plainly saw that, before nightfall, the Nor- 
man chief would be entirely secured from 
surprise.” ¢ ‘ 

pon his accession, the Conqueror gave 
the town and castle to his half-brother, Ro- 
bert, Earl of Montaigne and Cornwall, whose 
descendant, William, was deprived of all his 
nag and banished the realm 

enry I., for rebellion. That mona 

granted them to Gilbert de Aquila, in allu- 
sion to whose name this district was after- 
wards styled the Honour of the Eagle. The 
demesne and castle of Pevensey are now held 
by the Cavendish family, under a lease from 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which was originally 
gtanted to the Pelhams by Henry the Fourth, 
von of the famous John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, to whom “the Honour of the 
Eagle had been given on his surrender of 
the great’ Earldom of Richmond.” 

is fortress, in its original state, must 
have been of vast stre 3; since, in the 
year, 1088, it maintained a defence of six 
weeks against King William Rufus and s 


+ History of England. Anglo-Saxon Period, pp. 
370-871. ' ** 
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powerful army, who besieged it in vain, till 
famine compelled a surrender. It: was then 
held by the turbulent Odo, Bishop of Baieux, 
who had: retired hither when in rebellion 
against that prince. Here, likewise, Gilbert, 
Karl of Clare, endured-a long siege in ‘the 


time of King Stephen, till the garrison sunk ; 


under want and fatigue. 

The-Cut, showing a bird’s eye view of the 
Castle, is from a print dated 1785, and for- 
tunately enough we find a description of the 
remains’ about that date, in the MS. col- 
aoe “ . William — deposited’ in 
the British Museum. @ passages relatin 
to the Castle are as follow :— 

“ 1710, Revd Ju Wright, Vicar of Peven- 


sey, Chancellor and Reg. of Chichr for ye © 


benefit of his ps’hrs who laboured .under the 
inconvenience of* bad water, employed Jn 
Pursglove, of Herstmonceux, for his workman 
tu convey water from the castle moat to the 
town: in order hereto he found it~ necessa 

to make his way under the castle wall, whic 

is very high, and the thickness he computed 
to be ten feet. The foundation upon we’h 
the superstructure is erected consists of piles 
flanked over with slabs of extraordinary sub- 
stance; but, notwithstanding the long tract 
of time since the buildiug this weighty fa- 
brick, there appeared no decay on the slabs, 


only the colour changed, from what we may 

suppose it when they were first laid down ; 

the leaves of fagyots found there were sound.” 

—Transcribed 1782, (from a paper in the 
oO 


possession of Mr. Lambart, 
W., B.— Burrell MSS. 

W. B.’s Notes, 1783.—“ The So. tower 
of ye inner ct. now remaininge 1783, resem- 
bles the opposite No. tower, except yt ye sally 
port is on ye right as you enter the So. tower, 
and on ye left as you enter the No. tower. 
The No. tower is most compleat. The most 
eastern tower of the No. face is of ye same 
style of architecture as the other No. tower, 
but has no sally port. The most W. tower 
on the No. face has a loop near the East re- 
eutering angle, which nearly falls in with the 
main of wall, and is constructed in a 
singular manner. In ye arch of the iuner ct. 
gateway are two doors remaining open, and 
two stopped up, on each side ; toward the 

t gate, in the crown of the arch, is a square 

2, calculated to annoy an enemy. The 
towers of the inner ct. were places of habita- 
tion as well as defence. Ou the outside of 
the onter castle wall, to the South, has been 
aditch. Part of the outer wall on the West 
angle of the South tower has been destroyed, 
or much » as the preseat low wall 


wes), by 


appears of a different era from the rest of castle 


the.main wall. The bastions of the outer 
all are solid masonry, on one of which in 
tha. No. face has been erected a square build- 
g The keep has been strongly fortified 
¢ round towers, one of wch im the N.E. 


7 


part seems to have strengthened that part 
weh joined the N.E. part of the inner cry; 
many towets of the outer ct are destroyed. 
The lines of Roman tile in the wall of towers 
not equally: . An egg found in a well 
several feet underyround.”—Burrell MS. 
Mr. Brayley, who visited the castle ia 
‘1817, describes it as seated on rising 
eastward of the town, and- i 
‘were, by the surrounding level :—“ ‘This for- 
tress was either by the Romans, or 
constructed with materials used, in. some 
prior building, by that The external 
walls app to. the. ci form, and with 
their towers, are pretty eutire-to the, height of 
20 ot 25 feet. chief entrance is on the 
left; or land, side, between two round towers, 
in which are several bands or layers of Roman 
tiles; sume: single, others double, to the 
height:of about 20 feet, and.four or five feet 
asunder. . The walls between the other 
towers to the — t similar 
bands, separated by layers of a whiter- 
coloured tile, oc of nis hewn in that shape; 
and in the north-east tower are similar stones 
towards the bottom, arranged in the herring 
bone manner. Several of the turrets on 
east wall are of solid masonry. Within isa 
small fortification, or keep, more of a qua- 
drangular form, moated on the north, and 
west: this also has round towers, but built 
without any appearance of Roman tiles. The 
entrance was by a drawbridge, corresponding 
in situation with the gateway of the outer 
fort; and, like that, placed nearer to the 
southern extremity than to the centre. The 
towers, which are six in number, 7 
large. The outer walls were disco 
about a century ago, to be built on piles; 
they were surrounded by an immense fusse.’”* 
n Mr. Parry’s entertaining Account of 
the Coast of Sussex, published about four 
years since, the Castle is thus described :— 
“On advancing from the outer walls, the 
traveller will approach the keep, with admi- 
ration of bs ite aon yg Paige in 
s excellently preserved, strong, 
pe walls Slee them. The form of 


) as it 


towers, near the top of which are several 
layers of red and bicep lage 2 Es 
of this fell three years ago, when a wi 

was viewing it, and the e an old woman, 
narrowly escaped. yers also occur in 
the rhea tower, in opposition to the 
statement of Gough, whose account of this 
weems very incorrect. The south, as 
we conceive, and avt the east side of buth the 
keep and the outer bail was the same : —here 
the sea is supposed tu have flowed up at a very 


© Thanet and the Cinque Ports, vol. id., py 182 
and 133, a. 
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distant period, and before the present town 
was erected. But the irregular form ef the 
structure rather puzzles an ordinary spectator 
as to the direction of the cardinal points. 
Facing the south or south-west are two long 
iron guns. not very old in appearance, but one 
‘of them:has the initials of Queen Elizabeth: 
they do not seem to be larger than nine- 
pounders, and were fired at the Jubilee in 
1089, The ES.E. wall stands on a cliff: 
this is the most ruinous part of the building, 
‘and: has a very picturesque appearance ; ter- 
Tific masses have rolled down from the walls, 
which are generally ten feet thick. The keep 
has the most complete features; the upper 
parts of several of the towers are of very per- 
fect and solid masonry, and exhibit their 
w for arbalests :—a kitchen, refectory, 
&e.,:or those places supposed to be such, are 
in the lower stories of the round towers, with 
Norman arches in the walls. Altogether, 
though there is not mnch richness of archi- 
‘tecture, or carved work, few ruins are more 
teeming with interest than those of Pevensey 
castle. The walls are occasionally beautifully 
covered with ivy and small hedge shrubs. On 
the south side was a sally-port, and on the 
north-east an entrunce-gate to the town.” 
Such is a vignette of the ground, whereon 
about seven centuries and three-quarters 
since were enacted the most memorable scenes 
in our history. The whole locality is hal- 
lowed by tradition. A few years ago, old 
crones pretended to point out the stone, 
whereon the Conqueror ate his breakfast. 
Not far from hence is the site ofthe battle 
of Hastings—so severe a chastisement, that 
never, except in the case of the Wisigoths, 
was the like inflicted upon any nation, which 
‘was not dest by it* Mark the sequel. 
The high altar of Battle Abbey was “ erected 
upon ‘the very spot where Harold’s standard 
had waved; and the Roll, deposited in the 
archives of the Monastery, recorded the 
names of those who had fought with the 
Conqueror, and amongst whom the lands of 
broad England were divided. But all this 
pomp and solemnity has passed away like a 
dream. The perpetual prayer has ceased for 
ever—the roll of Battle is rent. The shields 
of the Norman lin are trodden in the 
dust. © * * A dank and reedy pool fills 
the spot where the foundations of the choir 
have been uncovered, merely for the gaze of 
the idle visiter, or the instruction of the 


ra | 
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Pew Books. 


4N ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND cUS- 
TOMS OF THE MODERN FGYPTIANS. 
By Edward William Lane. 
[Tuts is a work ultogether of sterling cha- 
racter—whether as regards the value of its 
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information ; its happy combination of 
learned investigation and popular amuse- 
ment;. or the very attractive manner in 
which such information is submitted to the 
reader. It is worth u whole shelf of quarto 
travels a da Sir John Carr and Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, in whose pulmy days the con- 
tents of Mr. Lane’s two modest volumes 
would have been beaten out to half a dozen 
quartos. Verily, steam-printing has led to 
the condensation.of books. 

Mr. Lane has the advantage of mere 
travellers. in Egypt. He has written his 
descriptions, not after a hasty tour, but in 
the country whose manners and customs he 
aims at illustrating, and from notes made 
during successive visits and sojourns. He 
first went to Egypt to study Arabic in 
its most famous school, where he devoted 
much of his attention to the manners and 
customs of the Arab inhabitants ;. and in an 
intercourse of two years and a half with 

le, he soon became cunvinced. of 

hia small share of information respecting 
them. Hence he was induced to ‘cover 
some quires of paper with notes on the most 
remarkable of their usages’’—towards mak- 
ing some of his countrymen “ better ac- 
quainted with the domiciliated classes of 
one of the most interesting nations of the 
world, by drawing a detailed picture of the 
inhabitants of the largest Arab city.” His 
first visit would not suffice for this object, 
and, for a time, he relinquished the idea of 
pes his notes; but five years after 
is return to Englund, these notes were 
shown to some of the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Useful Knowledge Society, 
at whose suggestion, Mr. Lane was engeged * 
to complete and print his notes; which he 
accomplished after two more: visits to 
Egypt. 

‘Thus wrote Mr. Lane from Cziro last 
year. He proceeds to point out the want 
of a description of the most polished, mo- 
dern, Arab people, qualifying his statement 
with this judicious remark :-— “There is 
one work which presents most admirable 
pictures of the manners and customs of the 
Arabs, and ‘particularly of those of the 
Egyptians: it is ‘the Thousand and One 
Nights,” or Arabian Nights’ Entertuin- 
ments: if the English reader possessed a 
close translation of it, with sufficient, illus« 
trative notes, I might almost have spared 
bevel the labour of the ‘present under- 
taking.” In saying that Mr. Lane’s work 
must prove an éxcellent companion ‘to the 
Arabian Nights, we hope that we are not 
over-estimating its populurity. ‘ 

Of Mr. Lane’s udvantages in insuring 
accuracy, he age some interesting cir- 
cumstances in his Preface; expecially his 
acquaintance with a sheykh, who had been 
a bookseller ; his having two professors.of 
Arabic’ and of ‘Mohwnmedan religion, as. , 
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salaried tutors; and his numbering among 
his friends in Cairo some persons of the 
highest uttainments in Eastern learning. 
From these and other statements, and in- 
ternal evidence, we are led to conclude that 
few works describing the manners and cus- 
toms of a contemporary nation have been 
written with wo attention to authority 


-and detail as the valuable volumes before us. 


The division of the work is into sections 
or chapters thus: country and climate— 
metropolis, houses, population; personal 
characteristics und dress ; education ; reli- 
gion and laws; government ; domestic life ; 
usages of society ; language, literature and 
science ; superstitions; mugic, astrology, 
and alchemy ; character; industry; use of 
tobucco, ¢ ffee, &c.; the bath; games; 
‘music; dancing; churmers; recitation of 


yomunces; festivals; death and funeral 
Fites; extending to about eight hundred 


compact pages, with characteristic cuts; 
‘From a work so various, it wiil be our plea- 
sant office to select a few entertuining spe- 
cimens. ] 


Streets of Cairo. 


The metropolis oecupies a space equal to 
@bout three square miles; and its population 
is about two hundred and forty thousand. It 
is surrounded by a wall, the gates of which 
are shut at night, and is commanded by a 
Jatge citadel, situated at an angle of the 
own, near a point of the mountain. The 
streets are unpaved; and most of them are 
narrow and irregular: they might more pro- 
perly be called lanes. 

* By a stranger who merely passed through 
‘the streets, Cairo would be regarded as a very 
close and crowded city; but that this is not 
‘the case, is evident to a person who overlouks 
the town from the top of a lofty house, or 
from the minaret of a mosque. The great 
‘thoroughfare streets have generally a row of 
shops along each side. Above the shops are 
ments which do not communicate with 
m, and which are seldom occupied by the 
s who rent the shops. To the right 
and left of the great rows pe are by- 
étreets and quarters. Most of the by-streets 
‘are thoroughfares, and have a large wooden 
e at each end, closed at night, and kept 
‘by a porter within, who opens to any persons 
Ttequiring to be admitted. The quarters 
mostly consist of several narrow lanes, havin 
but one general entrance, with a gate, whic 
p Done closed at pick yea several have a 
y-street ing through them. 

Of the private houses of the metropolis, it 
is particularly necesvary that I should give a 
description. The foundation-walls, to the 
height of the first floor, are cased, externally 
and often internally, with the soft calcareous 
stone of the neighbouring mountain. The 
surface of the stone, when newly cut, is of a 


light yellowish hue: “but its colour soon 
darkens. The alternate courses of the front 
are sometimes coluured red and white, parti- 
cularly in large houses; .as is the case with 
most mosques.* The super-structure, the 
front of which generally Projects about two 
feet, and is supported by ls or: piers, is 
of brick; and often plastered. The bricks 
are burnt, and of a dull red colour. The 
mortar is generally composed of mud, in the 
— of one-half, with a fourth part of 
ime, and the remaining part of the ashes of 
straw and rubbish. Hence the un 
walls of brick are of a dirty colour; as if the 
bricks were unburnt. The roof is flat, and 
covered with a coat of plaster. 

The door is often ornamented in the man- 
ner here represented: the compartment in 
which is the inscription, and the other simi- 
larly-shaped compartments are painted red, 
bordered with white; the rest of: the surface 
of the door is painted green. The inscription, 
“ He (#. e. God) is the Creator, the Everlast- 
ing” (the object of which will be explained 
when I treat of the superstitions of the 
— is seen on many doors; but is 

rom bei ral: it is usually painted in 
black Ga Solin “shinenatenes Few ‘aeee but 
those of large houses are painted. They 
generally have an iron knocker, and a wooden 
lock; and there is usually a mounting-stone 
by the side. 

The ground-floor apartments next the street 
have small wooden grated windows, placed 
sufficiently high to render it impossible for a 
| woe passing by in the street, even on 
pein Bes see through them. The win- 

ows of the upper apartments general: 
ject 0 foot ond a hall, ex move, cod'ant iaeathy 
formed of turned wooden lattice-work, whi 
is so close that it shuts out much of the li 
and sun, and screens the inmates of the house 
from the view of persons without, while at 
the same time it admits the air. They are 
generally of unpainted wood; but some few 
are partially painted red and green, and some 
are entirely painted. 

Interior of Houses. 


Tn several of the upper rooms, in the houses 
of the ie there Se bool the windows 
of lattice-work, others of coloured glass, re- 


ss baneiee of flowers, peacocks, and 
other gay and gaudy objects, or merely fanci- 
: hich sg effect. 


ful patterns, wi have a 

These coloured glass windows,, which are 

termed chum’aree’yehs, are ruostly from a 

foot and a half to two feet and a half in 

height, and from one to two feet in width ; 

and ate generally placed the upper 

part of the projecting lattice window, in a row; 
® This mode of the 

the goverament, whereby the inhabitants were re- 

quired thue to honour the, arrival of Ibruhee’m 


Ba’sha from Syria, : . 
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or above that kind of window, disposed. in a 
group, so as to form a large square ; : or else- 
-where in the upper parts of the walls, usually 
singly, or.in pairs, side by side. They are 
composed of small pieces of glass,. of various 
culours, set in rims of fine plaster, and in- 
closed in a frame of wood. On the plastered 
walls of some —_—— are rude paintings 
of the temple of Mek’keh, or of the tomb of 
the Prophet, or. of flowers and other objects, 
executed by native Movs‘lim artists, who 
have not the least notion of the rules of per- 
spective, and who consequently deface what 
they thus attempt to decorate. Sometimes, 
also, the walls, are ornamented with Arabic 
inscriptions, of maxims, &c., which are more 
usually written on paper, in an embellished 
style,,and inclosed in glazed frames. No 
chambers , are furnished as bed-rooms.. The 
bed, in the day-time, is rolled up, and placed 
on one side, or in an adjoining closet, called 
khuz‘neh, which, in the winter, is a sleeping- 
place: in summer, many people sleep upon 
the house-top. A mat, or carpet, spread 
upon the raised part of the stone floor, and a 
deewa’n, constitute the complete furniture of 
a room. For meals, a round.tray is brought 
im, and placed upon a low stool, and. the 
company sit round it on the ground. . There 
is no fire-place :* the room is warmed, when 
necessary, by burning charcoal #h a chafing- 
dish. Many houses have, at the top, a slo- 
ping shed of boards, called a mufcku/, 
directed towards the north or north-west, to 
convey to a fes’hhah (or open apartment) be- 
low, the cool breezes which generally blow 
from those quarters. 

In the plamof almost every house there is 
an utter want of regularity. The apartments 
are generally of d:tierent heights—so that a 
person has to ascend or descend one, two, or 
more steps, to pass from one chamber to ano- 
ther adjoining it.. The principal aim of the 
architect is to,render the house as private as 
possible ; icularly that part of it which 
1s inhabited by the women; and not to make 
any window in such a situation as to over- 
look the apartments of another house. Ano- 
ther object of the architect, in building d 
house for a person of wealth or rank, is to 
make a secret door (4a’6 sirr), from which 
the tenant may make his escape in case of 
danger from an arrest, or an attempt at assas- 
sination—or by which to give access and 
egress to a patamour; and it is also common 
to make a hiding-place for treasure (called 
mukh’ba) in some part ef the house. In the 
Hharee’m of a large house, there is generally 
a bath, which is heated in the same manner 
as the public baths. 

Another style of building has lately been 
very generally adopted for houses of the more 

© Excepting in the kitchen, in which are several 


small receptacles fur fire, constructed on a kind of 
bgneh of brick. 


wealthy. These do not differ much from 
those already described, excepting .in the 
windows, which are of glass, and placed 
almost close together. Each window of the 
hharee’m has, outside, a sliding frame of 
close wooden trellis-work, to cover the lower 
half. The numerous glass windows are il 
adapted to a hot climate. 
ery few large or handsome houses are to 
be seen in Egypt, excepting in the metropolis 
and some other towns. The dwellings of the 
lower orders, particularly those of the pea- 
sants, are of a very mean description: 
are mostly built of unbaked bricks, cemented 
together with mud. Some of them are mere 
hovels. The greater number, however, com-' 
prise two or more apartments; though very 
few are two stories high. In one of these 
apartments, in the houses of the peasants in 
Lower Egypt, there ‘is generally an oven 
(foorn), at the end farthest from the entrance, 
and occupying the whole width of the cham- 
ber. It resembles a wide bench or seat, and 


is about breast-high: it is constructed ‘of 
brick and mud : the roof arched within, and 
flat on the top. The inhabitants of the house, 
who seldom have any night-covering during 
the winter, sleep upon the top of the oven, 
having previously lighted a fire within it; or 
the husband and wife only enjoy this — 


and the children sleep upon the floor. 
chambers have small apertures high up in the 
walls, for the admission of light and air— 
sometimes furnished with a grating of wood. 
The roofs ate formed of palm branches and 
palm leaves, or of millet stalks, &e., laid upon 
rafters of the trunk of the palm, and covered 
with a plaster of mud and chopped straw. 
The furniture consists of a mat or two to 
sleep upon, a few earthen vessels, and a hand- 
mill to grind the corn. In many villages, 
large pigeon-houses, of a square form, but 
with the walls slightly inclining inwarcs 
(like many of the ancient Egyptian bui 
ings), or of the form of a sugar loaf, are con- 
structed upon the roofs of the huts, with 
crude brick, pottery, mud. Most of the 
villages of Eyypt are situated upon eminences 
of rubbish, which rise a few feet above the 
reach of the inundation, and are surrounded 
by palm trees, or have a few of these trees in 
their vicinity. The rubbish which ~y occupy 
chiefly consists of the materials of former 
huts, and seems to increase in about the same 
degree as the level of the alluvial plains and 
the bed of the river. 


.. Shops. 

The shop, (dookkdn,) is a square recess, 
or cell, generally about six or seven feet 
high, and between three and four feet in 
width. Its floor is even with the top of a 
mus‘tub’ah, or raised seat of stone or brick, 
built against the front. This is. usually 
about two feet and a hulf, or three feet in 
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height, and about the same in breadth. 
The front of the shop is furnished with fold- 
ing shutters, commonly consisting of three 
leaves, one above another ; the uppermost 
of those is turned up in front; the other 
two leaves, sometimes folded ther, are 
turned down upon the mus‘tub’ah, and form 
an even seat, upon which is spread a mat or 
carpet, with, ee a cushion or two. 
Some ‘shops have folding doors, instead of 
the shutters. above described. The shop- 
keeper generally sits upon the mus‘tub‘ah ; 
unless he be obliged to retire a little way 
within the shop, to make room for two or 
more customers, who mount up on the seat; 
taking off their shoes before they draw up 
‘ their feet upon the mat or carpet. To a 
regular customer, or one who makes any 
considerable purchase, the shop-keeper ge- 
nerally. presents a pipe, (unless the former 
have his own with him, and it be filled and 
lighted.;) and he calls or sends to the boy 
of the nearest coffee-shop, and desires him 
to bring some coffee, which is served in the 
gsame.manner as in the house, in small, 
china cups, placed within cups of brass. 
Not more: than two persons can sit conve- 
niently upon the mus‘tub’ah of a mi 
unless it be more spacious than is commonly 
the case ; but,some are three or four feet 
broad, and the shops to which they belong, 
five or six feet in width; and, consequently, 
these afford room enough for four persons, 
or more, sitting in the Eastern fashion. 
The shopman generally says his prayers 
upon the mus‘tub’ah, in the sight of the 
penowts the.street. When he leaves 
is shop for a few minutes, or for about 
half.an hour, he either relies, for the pro- 
tection of his property, upon the next shop- 
keepers, or those opposites or hangs a net 
before his shop. He seldom thinks it ne- 
cessary to cloxe and lock the shutters, ex- 
cepting at night, when he returns: to his 
house; or when he.goes to the mosque on 
the Friday, to join in the noon-prayers of 
that day.—The apartments above the shops 
have been described in the introduction. 
Buying and selling are here very tiresome 
processes to persons unaccustomed to such 
modes of bargaining. When a shop-keeper 
is asked’the price of any of his goods, he 
generally demands more than he expects to 
receive ; the customer. declares the price 
exorbitant, und offers about half, or two- 
thirds, of the sum first named: the price 
thus bidden is, of course, rejected; but the 
shop-keeper lowers his demand, and then 
the customer, in his turn, bids somewhat 
higher than before: thus they usually go 
on until they meet about halfway between 
the sum first demanded and that first offer- 
ed; and so the barguin is concluded. When 
& person would make any but a trifling pur- 
chase, having found the article that exactly 
suits him, he generdlly makés up his mind 


for a long altercation: he mounts upon the 
mus‘tub‘ah of the shop, seats himself at his 
ease, fills and lights his pipe, and then the 
contest of words commences, and lasts often 
half an hour, or even more. Sometimes, the: 
shop-keeper, or the customer, interrupts 
the bargaining by introducing some irrele-’ 
vant topic of conversation; as if the one 
had determined to abate his demand no far- 
ther, or the other to bid no higher ;-then 
aguin, the haggling is continued. The bar. 
guin being concluded, and the purchaser: 
having taken his leave, his servant generally: 
receives, from the tradesman, a small present 
of. money, which, if not given spontane- 
ously, ke scruples not to demand.—Among: 
the. lower orders, a bargain of the most 
trifling nature is often made with a great: 
deal of vehemence of voice and gesture: a 
person ignorant of their language would: 
imagine that the parties. engaged in it were 
quarrelling, and highly enraged. The pea- : 
sants will often say, when « person asks the 
price of any thing which they have for sale, ; 
“Receive it as » present: this answer 
having become a common; form of speech, 
they know that advantage will not be tnken. 
of it; and when desired again to name-the 
price, they will do so, but generally name 
a sum that is exorbitant. 

(To be cuntinued.) 7 v 


Select Biography. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., F.R.&, . 
¥. 8. Ay. &e. : 


We abridge the following memoir from 
isher’s National Portrait Gallery, to the 
graphic and literary excellence of which work: 
we have ever borne testimony.’ The present 
memoir is understoud to be from the discri- 
minating pen of Mr. Britton. ] > 
From the days of Vitruvius to the present 
time, it may be safely asserted that there 
never was an architect whose name and works, 
during his life-time, have been known by a 
larger portion of the public, than those of Sir 
John Soane. The metropolis, alone, contains 
several public edifices raised after his de- 
signs: from the Bank of England, in the 
city, to Chelsea Hospital, at the western 
extremity—from Walworth, in the southern, 
to the Regent’s Park, ip the northern suburbs 
—there are many of these buildings, which 
cannot fail of attracting the notice of the 
lover of architecture, by their novelty of form 
and feature. Some of them are works of 
magnitude, and of national’ import ; for they 
belong to the historic annals of the age, the 
arts, and the country. The Bank, the Na- 
tional Debt Redemption Office, the Privy 
Council Office, the Law Courts’ at- Westmin- 
ster, parts of the House of Lords, the State- 
paper Office, the new appendages: to Chelsea 
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Hospital, the Churches. at. Walworth .and 
Marylebone, are all buildings of this ¢lass 
and character; and the architect’s own house, 
in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, may now be regarded 
also as a public metropolitan edifice. These, 
however, are not the: only objects that have 
tended to keep the name of Sir John Soane 
before the public for more than half a century; 
but, as Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy, an author of different .pamphiets 
and volumes.on his professional studies, and 
from having been an extensive and liberal 
benefactor to many institutions connected 
with the fine arts, sciences, and literature of 
the country, he has acquired no small por- 
tion of publicity and distinction. Among his 
works, it may suffice to point to the Bank of 
England, and say—that is his work: and we 
will. venture to assert, that, on careful exami- 
nation, it will be found te manifest a fertile 

5 abilities, and varied attributes of 
architectural skill. It is stamped with the 
broad mark of the artist’s own genius, and 
is contradistinguished from the designs of 
all his predecessors and contemporaries. 

« Like most other artists of eminence, Sir 
John Soane has been the creator of his own 
fame and fortune. He inherits nothing but 
his name from ancestry; but that name will 
now be transmitted to posterity with the 
highest honours. Of his personal charac- 
teristics and connexions, it would he irrele- 
vant to say anything in the brief space allot- 
ted to this mémoir ; suffice it to remark, that 
he was a native of Reading, in Berkshire, 
where it iv said that he was beet in the ‘year 
1756, Placed in boyhood -in the office of 
George Dance, an architect of eminence, he 
soon displayed those attributes of genius— 
zeal, acuteness, and perseverance — which 
generally. lead to fame. 

In the office of such an accomplished pre- 
ceptor, and under his guidance, the young 
architect soon distinguished himself; and, 
whilst a student in the Royal Academy, ob- 
tained a prize medal for an architectural de- 
sign, aud also the additional honour and 
advantage of being appointed, by the council 
of that institution, one of its: travelling stu- 
dents. Provided with a small annual stipend 
from the Academy, Mr. Soqne left England 
in the year 1777, aud, after visiting and re- 
siding some time in Rome, Florence, and 
other Italian cities, retarned to England with 
his portfolios and pocket-books stored with 
sketches, measurements, and memoranda of 
some of the famed edifices of those classical 
countries. The result of these studies has 
been im to the public, and rendered 
manifest,.in the Bank, in the Council offices, 
and in other buildings ; and still further, to 
the students of the Royal Academy, by two 
courses of twelve Lectures. At the time 
Mr. Soane was in Italy, it had not become 
fashionable for young artists to examine the 





more reniote and purer specimens of Grecian 
architecture, in Athens, Asia Minor, &c. 

During his .soj at Rome, Mr. Soane 
became distinguished by his zealous studies, 
and by the effect of those studies, in draw. 
ings, which were occasionally. exhibited ‘to 
the connoisseurs ‘of that city. Among the 
designs then made (1779) was one for “a 
Senate House,” on which he remarks, in his 
folio volume of “ Designs for Public and 
Private Buildings,” 1828—“ It is a study 
made without regard to expense, . limits as 
to , in gay morning o thfal: 
fancy, amid all the ail imagibatica of an 
enthusiastic mind, animated by the contem-: 
plation of the majestic ruins of the sublime’ 
works of imperial Rome.” An elevation,’ 
section, and bird’s eye view of this Senate 
House are engraved for the volume referred: 
to; in which there is alsoa bird’s eye view of 
* a Royal Palace,” which was likewise made 
in Rome, in the same yes . It is worthy of 
remark, that our youthful architect, at that: 
time, projected not only the bold and novel: 
scheme of taising a superb palace for the 
British monarch, but also another work in: 
union with it, which, he remarks, was caleu- 
lated to “defray all the expense of the de- 
sign.” The palace he proposed to erect in’ 
Hyde-park, with a series of magnificent 
hotels, or mansions, which were to extend 
from Knightsbridge to Bayswater, and to be 
telieved by occasional breaks. It appears 
that this design was much approved by Tho-’ 
mas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford, who 
was then at Rome, and who became a warm 
friend und wer of the young architect, 
when he settled in London. That nobleman 
not only employed, but introduced him to 
some of his noble and distinguished relatives’ 
and friends. Mr. was successively 
engaged in making designs for Robert Fei- 
lowes, Esq., at Shottisham, in Norfolk; 
H.'G. Lewis, Esq., Malvern Hall, Warwick- 
shire; B. G. Dillingham, Esq., Letton Hall, 
Norfolk; T. Giffard, Esq., Chillington, 
Staffordshire; Sir Joshua Rowley, Tendring 
Hall, Suffulk; Sir Thomas B. Proctor, Lany- 
ley Park, Norfolk; John Wharton, Ey, 
Skelton Castle, Yorkshire; Lord Mulgrave, 
Mulgrave Hall, in the same county ; rge 
Smith, Esq., Burn Hall, Durham; N. Rix., 
Esq., Oulton, Suffolk; the Rev. Archdeacon 
Gooch, Saxlingham; William Windham, 
Esq., Earsham, Suffolk; the Marquis of 
Buckingham, alterations and additions to 
Stowe, and te the’ town-house, Pull Mall; 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, Holwood, 
Kent; Lord Liverpool, Coombe Wood, Sur- 
trey; William Praed, Esq., Tyringham, Buck- 
inghamshire; also in building St. Paul’s 
bridge, and additions to the castle at Nor- 
wich. In those two distinguished statesmen 
and ministers, Lord Liverpool and. Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Soane met with kind and influential 
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friends —friends who possessed the will and. 
means, of serving the architect on many and 
very important occasions. Most of the build- 
ings above-named are shown by plans, eleva- 
tions, &c., with short architectural notices, in 
the folio volume’ already referred to. 

:On the death of Sir Robert Taylor, in 
1788,. the office of Architect to the Bank of 
England became vacant, and Mr. Soane was 
appointed to that distinguished post of ho- 
nour. It opened a wide field for his ay 
and talents ; for the buildings of the Ban 
were at that time limited in extent, inconve- 
nient in many. essential parts, and were also 
incongruous in architectural character, Un- 
like his predecessors, Sampson and Sir Ro- 
bert. Taylor, who had made some additions to 
the building, Mr. Soane commenced his pro- 
fessional.operations by making an elaborate. 
gtound plan.of the whole range of offices, &c., 
and another plan, showing a design forerect- 
ing a new edifice, to be progressively executed, 
without interrupting the necessary and exten- 
sive business ‘of this great national establish- 
ment. By that design, the buildings were to 
extend over a much larger area of ground 
than before. Several houses. with a church, 
were to be purchased and pulled down, and 
the whole was to be an insular stone edifice, 
constructed in the most suitable and substan- 
tial manner, withvut external windows, calcu- 
lated for extended durability, and to resist 
the accident of fire. From that time to nearly 
the present, this noble building has progres- 
sively grown in extent, in symmetry of parts, 

in. many essentials of usefulness and 
architectural beauty. Some -idea of its ex- 
tent: may be formed by the exterior measure- 
ments, which are 365 feet, the south front ; 
410 feet, the north; 245 feet to the east ; 
and 440 to the west. Within this area are 
nine open courts, a spacious rotunda, nume- 
rous public offices, court and committee rooms, 
an armoury, engtaving and printing offices, 
a library, apartments for officers, servants, &c. 
The general architectural order of the Bank 
is Corinthian, from the Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli ; and the south-west angle exhibits a 


fac-simile of a portion of that beautiful erected 


temple. A brief notice of some of the 
buildings designed or executed by Sir John 
Soane, will serve to indicate the talents of 
the architect, ‘and the spirit of the age in 
‘which they have been raised. 

. “ Designs for Entrances into Hyde Park 
and St. James’s Park,” at the western side 
of the metropolis. These gateways, in imita- 
tion of the 8 triumphal arches of the 
Romans,’ ate rich in architectural and sculp- 
tural expression. ; 

The next, “4 Design for a Royal Pa- 
dace,” proposed to be raised on Constitution 
‘Hill, in the Green Park, is a splendid dis- 
play of the capabilities and powers of archi- 
tecture... 


A“ Design for a Monument for the late 
Duke of York, and to perpetuate the splendid 
victories of Trafalgar, Waterloo, &c.,” isa 
sort of monopteral temple, intended for St. 
James’s Park, adjoining the Horse Guards, 
At the time the design was. made, some 
Members of Parliament a vote of 
300,000/,, to raise a Seaeees building 
commemorative of the famed battles in which, 
the English had been triumphant; and 
although a large rages , and an 
immense subscription raised, we have not 
heard of the completion, or. even commence- 
ment, of a second Blenheim, or of any other 
edifice worthy of the occasion and of the 
country. Even the monument. for the: Duke 
of York, for which Sir John Soane subscribed 
1,0004 towards a statue only, is dwindled to 
an unmeaning, inappropriate single columa, 
which is. raised on Carlton Terrace, but 
which has neither application, nor one arehi- 
tectural sentiment adapted to the time, to the 
person, to the place, or to the nation. 

“ Designs for the Board of Trade and 
Privy. Council Offices.” Part of this splen- 
did building hes been erected near White- 
hall. Only a small portion, a sort. of fray- 
ment, however, has. been built, and that 
considerably varied from the architect's de- 
signs. - Instead of detached columns in front, 
three-quarter columns are used ; and, instead 
of the. order of the little Temple of Tivoli 
being the. prototype, that of the three columns 
in the Campo-Vaccino at Rume is followed. 
Thus a disproportionate aud imperfect. cha- 
racter prevails in the exterior, which is ex-, 
posed to the view and criticism of every pas- 
senger; whilst the interior, in which. the, 
skill and taste of the architect is most mani- 
fest, and particularly the Council Chamber, 
is but little seen, and known qoly to a few 


persons. 

“« The New Law Courts at Westminster,”. 
designed in 1820, may be referred to axa 
- Bw Mr. Soane’s abilities and Prmoy 2 

ithin a space, very little t 
celebrated and ‘ustiy admired Ruf s Ha 
adjoining, the architect has ar id 
seven public courts, adapted for the 
accommodation of judges, counvel, lawyers, 
juries, witnesses, spectators, &c.; with appro- 
priate corridors, retiring and waiting rooms, 

ts for officers, &c. The task was 
not only difficult, but, to many men of less 
experience, would have been impracticable, 
“ After repeated attempts,” says Sir Juhu, 
«J succeeded. in composing a general plan, 
that. satisfied me the site, was sufficient.” 
That. plan being approved, the works were 
prosecuted with rapidity, and were very far 
advanced when some architectural amateurs 
of the House of Commons found fault with 
the design, (the exterior of the northern 
fsont,) and obtained an order of the House 
to pull down a large mass of the building, 
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tense collwction of architectural drawings ; 
and several fine pictures, by Reynolds, Law. 
rence; Hogarth, - Turner, +Calcott, Howard, 
Jones, Canaletti, together with many objects 


- Of virtu and rarity. Theve are divperved and 


Courts, and by: the public press, the architect 
was ne ed publish a folio volume, in 


‘of “ Designs for Public and Private 
Buildings,” and also additional, illustrative 

ings, with a large portion of letter-psess. 
Besides: twenty-five etchings by Coney, in a 


it embi much infor-  j 
Marie Gk vetlel cétomtat on public build. 


ings, the press, and public men. .The re- 
ming subjects delineated and noticed in 
the volume’ of “* Desigas,” are the National 
Debt Redempti Office, in the Old Jewry; 

‘church of St. Peter, at Walworth ; that of 


Kors twee Marylebone ; a chapel, at 


n;' some: villas, ns; the 
‘\Mavisoleum at Dulwich; and 


4) 


; 


last building executed from the 
f Sir’John Soane ; and this is very 
ity exterior and’ interior features, any 
his’ works: “His own ‘house and 
“in ‘Lincoln’s: Inn : Fields, ‘ though 
back, has continued to. re- 


8 


Fit 
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ahr John Soane; ax, by 
20th April, 1883, he ‘has 
trustees, for the benefit of future architects, 
aud for' the gratification of artists and ama- 
teurs, his inestimable museum and ‘hbrary. 
The whole is to be opened, for public exa- 
mination, and for the study of artists, at 
certain’ times’ ahd under due regulations; 
and thus. commencement is made, tuwatds 
supplying - desideratum, a national archi- 
’ academy. Av 
ie’ of the contents of t 


concise § cata- 
museum and 


arranged over nearly the whole of the house,’ 
from ‘the attics to the basement floor. | 
We have now ‘pointed’. out: the principal, 


' professional works ‘of Sir- John Soane, and 
Cofnmions, alvo, by certain officers within the ; ‘or 


these'are sufficiently promident in situation, 
in magnitude, and character, to attract. the 
notjce of all lovers uf architecture,’ and of 
those rte eee to ‘any ‘knowledge ’ of, 
or partiality for, the builditgs of other coun- 
tries and other ‘ages. - In conclusion, it :is 
but justice to say, that. in making estimates 
—ina i of the value 
and quality of materials, in directing sound 
po ion; and in ‘the skilful arrangement 
bed « 





Trafaigar.—The only female that was at 
the battle of Trafalgar, more than 30 years 
since, is now living at 52, John-street, Ord- 
nance-place, Chatham, She was in the 
Euryalus, now a convict-ship, at Chatham, 
which was uuder a fire of four ships of the 
line. L.P.S. ~ 
Conundrums for th: New Year. 

If Swing came to town, what hotel would. 
he put up at ?—The. Berners Hotel. , 
- What) manufacture has an old coat had ? 
—Hard ware. 
. ‘Why. is one of the lowest class of cletyy- 
men:always to be depended on ?—Because 
he’s a:Curate (accurate.) 

» When is a boat. not a boat ?—When it’s 
ashore. 


When is a man’s pace like a Jewish priest ? 
When its a run ( Aaron.) i 

What piece of furniture is a man like who 
is half way on his journey ?—Sofa (so far.) 

What letier:of the.al guesall, cound 
Great Britain ?—C (Sea.)— The Age. 





“THE SOANEAN MUSEUM. . 

No. 598 of the Mrrrow contains a Description of the 
—— of Six Joun se weet receut Ke 
cvase this juteresting. become, the 
property of the British. Nation. The above Descrip- 
tiou extends to Nine Columns of our Jourual, and 

illustrated with a One, large Engraviog of the Sureo- 
phagus Room ;. and of the celebrated alabaster Sar- 


» which was purchased of Belzoni by Sir 
Sohn foske for the stneof 2,000/. : 
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